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WHAT  IS  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE? 


More  than  half  of  humanity  lives  in 
poverty,  disease  and  illiteracy.  This  has  been  true  for 
generations  but  today  there  is  a big  difference : the 
people  of  economically  backward  countries  know  that 
they  can  better  their  lot— if  their  resources,  labor  and 
skill  are  put  to  the  best  possible  use.  The  more  pros- 
perous nations,  pioneers  of  scientific  progress,  have 
known  this  all  along.  But  among  them,  too,  there  is  a 
change  of  outlook.  They  realize  more  and  more  that 
prosperous,  progressive  people  make  better  customers, 
better  neighbors  and  better  friends.  Thus,  no  advanced 
nation  doubts  that  economic  development  is  to  its  in- 
terest as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  under-developed 
countries  and  of  a stable  world  economy. 

The  will  to  progress  is  vital  but  when  the  under- 
developed countries  tackle  their  problems  they  run  into 
a series  of  obstacles:  they  need  capital,  they  need  the 
tools  of  modern  industry,  and  they  need  the  skill  to  get 
the  best  results  quickly.  This  last  is  the  business  of 
“technical  assistance,”  the  job  Of  making  scientific 
knowledge,  technological  skill  and  operational  “know- 
how” available  to  countries  needing  them.  It  is  not,  by 
any  means,  all  the  help  that  is  needed  for  backward 
countries  to  develop  their  economies,  but  it  is  a vital 
ingredient,  an  ingredient  that  is  needed  at  all  stages  of 
economic  development  from  a survey  of  possibilities 
to  the  setting  up  of  a power  plant. 

The  United  Nations,  in  co-operation  with  its  related 
agencies,  today  operates  the  largest  program  ever  set  up 
for  providing  technical  assistance  through  an  inter- 
national organization.  But  before  we  explain  the  pro- 
gram let  us  describe  the  main  forms  of  technical  assist- 
ance for  economic  development  which  it  provides. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


Many  under-developed  countries  have  able  and  ex- 
perienced experts,  men  and  women  who,  often  with 
slender  means,  have  achieved  striking  results.  However, 
many  of  them  have  not  been  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  latest  developments  in  more  advanced  countries. 
The  United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies  help  in  this 
situation  by  granting  “fellowships.”  They  pay  the  ex- 
penses for  travel  and  subsistence.  They  also  arrange 
with  the  host  countries  for  the  fullest  possible  facilities 
to  enable  the  expert  to  observe  and  study  their  methods 
and  techniques.  Most  countries  have  given  generous 
help  in  making  these  visits  as  useful  as  possible  to  the 
under-developed  countries. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Often  the  need  is  not  so  much  for  a refresher  course 
for  the  expert  but  specialized  technical  training  for 
more  junior  people.  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  meet 
this  need.  Here  again  candidates,  selected  from  those 
recommended  by  governments,  are  given  the  necessary 
funds,  and  helped  to  secure  the  types  of  training  they 
want. 


LOCAL  TRAINING 

Fellows  and  scholarship  holders  go  to  the  advanced 
countries  but  often  it  may  be  more  economical  to  re- 
verse the  procedure.  Experts  from  the  advanced  coun- 
tries may  be  sent  to  a country  needing  their  services  to 
set  up  training  centres,  to  give  courses  of  study  or  to 
demonstrate  techniques,  equipment  or  material  such  as 
vaccines  and  improved  seed.  The  United  Nations  pro- 
gram provides  also  for  this  type  of  assistance. 

EXPERT  ADVICE 

One  form  of  technical  assistance  which  attracts  the 
most  publicity  is  the  sending  out  of  experts  to  advise  a 
country  on  a problem  of  economic  development.  The 
problem  may  be  as  detailed  and  operational  as  the  type 


of  equipment  most  suitable  for  a cement  factory,  or  as 
wide  as  the  survey  of  the  economic  resources  of  a 
country.  Sometimes  a single  expert  may  be  sent,  but 
other  problems  may  call  for  a battery  of  experts  going 
out  on  a Mission.  Sometimes  one  visit  may  not  be 
enough.  There  may  be  an  exploratory  mission  which 
works  out  with  the  government  the  kind  of  study 
needed.  Again,  a country  launching  out  on  a major 
program  of  development  may  call  for  the  extended 
services  of-  an  expert  who  would  work  closely  with  it 
as  United  Nations  Resident  Technical  Assistance  Rep- 
resentative. 


SEMINARS  AND  CONFERENCES 

Often  a most  productive  method  of  technical  assist- 
ance is  a meeting  of  experts  of  several  countries  to  dis- 
cuss common  problems.  At  such  meetings  they  ex- 
change their  experiences,  explain  their  methods  and 
their  ideas  for  possible  new  techniques.  At  carefully 
planned  meetings  of  this,  type,  a great  deal  of  ground  is 
covered  in  a few  days.  Occasionally  conferences  of 
experts  are  also  held,  to  discuss  many  major  problems 
of  development. 

EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION 

In  other  instances,  a country  may  want,  not  an  ex- 
pert, but  technical  literature.  The  United  Nations  also 
provides  for  exchanging  information  in  this  way. 

Again,  a country  may  feel  the  need  for  some  demon- 
stration material  so  that  its  own  people  may  be  taught 
new  and  better  ways.  This,  too,  the  United  Nations 
may  provide,  and  in  so  doing,  it  may  send  along  an 
expert  to  show  how  the  material  can  be  put  to  its  most 
effective  use. 
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HOW  THE  PROGRAM  CAME  INTO  BEING 


Long  before  the  United  Nations  came 
into  being  international  organizations  had  given  expert 
aid  to  their  member  states.  The  Universal  Postal  Union 
(UPU), founded  in  1875, and  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union  (ITU),  who'se  beginnings  reach  back 
to  1865,  have  served  as  organs  of  information  and  con- 
sultation in  their  fields.  On  a larger  scale,  in  its  wide 
scope  of  bettering  working  conditions,  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (ILO)  has  for  over  30  years  car- 
ried on  extensive  research,  convened  regional  and  tech- 
nical conferences,  and  made  the  experts  on  its  staff 
available  to  member  states  for  advice  in  preparing 
labor  legislation. 

In  addition,  regional  organizations  such  as  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion, the  South  Pacific  Commission  and  other  regional 
organizations  have  taken  an  active  part  in  assisting  the 
development  of  their  member  states. 

Thus,  in  economic  development,  as  in  many  other 
fields,  what  the  United  Nations  Charter  did  was  not  to 
invent  something  brand-new  but  to  affirm  clearly  the 
needs  of  an  increasingly  inter-dependent  world  and  to 
obligate  Member  countries  to  support  each  other  for 
certain  common  ends. 

Article  55(a)  of  the  Charter  declares  that  “With  a 
view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of  stability  and  well- 
being which  arc  necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  re- 
lations among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  the  peoples, 
the  United  Nations  shall  promote  . . . higher  standards 
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of  living,  full  employment  and  conditions  of  economic 
and  social  progress  and  development  . . The  next 
Article  reads:  "All  Members  pledge  themselves  to  take 
joint  and  separate  action  in  co-operation  with  the  Or- 
ganization for  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  Article  55.” 

Giving  technical  assistance  is  an  essential  step,  though 
only  one  of  the  many  needed,  which  the  United  Na- 
tions is  taking  to  meet  these  Charter  obligations.  As 
early  as  1947,  twenty-four  experts  were  sent  to  advise 
nine  countries,  at  their  request,  on  various  social  wel- 
fare services,  which  have  been  provided  on  an  increas- 
ing scale  ever  since.  United  Nations  experts  went  out 
on  three  missions  to  assist  the  Venezuelan  Government 
on  its  fiscal  administration.  Then,  in  October  1948, 
came  a significant  development.  A mission  of  experts, 
from  the  United  Nations,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO),  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  the 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO),  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  (Fund),  was  sent  out.  at  Haiti’s 
request,  to  survey  almost  all  aspects  of  its  economy  and 
to  recommend  measures  for  development. 

It  is  on  such  practical  attempts  to  serve  the  actual 
needs  of  Member  states  that  the  United  Nations  has 
since  built  up  a growing  structure  for  providing  tech- 
nical assistance. 

WORK  OF  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

As  for  the  Specialized  Agencies  created  during  or 
after  the  Second  World  War,  they  have  been  giving 
technical  assistance  of  one  kind  or  another  from  the 
time  they  went  into  operation. 

One  of  the  first  missions  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  went  to  Greece  in  1946.  Other  missions 
which  followed  worked  on  nutrition  problems,  the  con- 
trol of  animal  diseases,  forestry  and  soil  conservation, 
food  preservation,  the  development  of  fisheries,  the  use 
of  farm  machinery,  and  the  development  of  irrigation 
schemes. 
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The  World  Health  Organization  has,  from  its  very 
beginning,  sent  experts  to  help  various  governments  in 
dealing  with  the  control  of  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and 
venereal  diseases,  with  maternal  and  child  health,  and 
with  nutritional  and  environmental  hygiene.  It  has  also 
trained  local  staff  to  continue  the  work  of  the  experts 
in  these  matters. 

Fellowships  and  small  quantities  of  educational 
equipment  have  been  provided  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  as 
but  one  part  of  its  normal  activities.  It  has,  in  addition, 
sent  missions  to  advise  a number  of  countries  on  their 
educational  problems. 

To  help  in  the  development  of  civil  aviation,  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization  has,  among 
other  things,  issued  a wide  range  of  technical  publica- 
tions. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment has  sent  many  technical  missions  to  its  mem- 
ber states  to  study  their  economies  and  to  assist  in 
formulating  development  programs  for  financing. 

Help  has  also  been  provided  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  many  countries  which  were  faced 
after  the  war  with  foreign  exchange  and  currency  prob- 
lems. Not  only  did  the  Fund  make  foreign  currencies 
available  to  its  members  where  possible,  but  it  also 
provided  them  with  expert  advice  and  assistance  to  help 
meet  these  problems. 

PROVISION  OF  FUNDS 

It  was  against  a background  of  such  activities  that  a 
further  step  in  providing  technical  assistance  for  eco- 
nomic development  was  taken  by  the  United  Nations 
in  1948.  The  General  Assembly— the  “Parliament”  of 
the  United  Nations  at  which  all  Member  states  are 
represented— acting  on  the  recommendation  of  its 
eighteen-member  Economic  and  Social  Council,  spe- 
cifically set  apart  the  modest  sum  of  $288,000  in  the 
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regular  budget  to  provide  fellowships,  expert  advice  and 
other  types  of  technical  assistance.  (The  following  year 
the  Assembly  raised  the  figure  to  $508,420  for  expendi- 
ture during  1950  and  it  also  put  the  program  on  a “con- 
tinuing basis,”  not  from  year  to  year  as  before.  The 
1950  Assembly  sanctioned  the  same  amount  for  ex- 
penditure in  1951.) 

In  addition  to  providing  funds  for  a technical  assist- 
ance program,  the  General  Assembly  in  December  1948 
called  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies  to  give  “further  and  urgent  con- 
sideration to  the  whole  problem  of  economic  develop- 
ment of  under-developed  countries  in  all  its  aspects.” 
The  Council  was  asked  to  report  on  steps  taken  as  well 
as  on  proposals  for  new  measures  "designed  to  promote 
economic  development  and  to  raise  the  standards  of 
living  of  under-developed  countries.” 

Work  along  these  lines  was  already  under  way.  when 
in  January  1949  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  “Point  Four”  of  his  inaugural  address,  called  for  a 
“bold  new  program”  for  making  the  benefits  of  scientific 
advances  and  industrial  progress  available  for  the  im- 
provement and  growth  of  under-developed  areas.  He 
invited  other  countries  “to  pool  their  technological  re- 
sources in  ...  a co-operative  enterprise  in  which  all 
nations  work  together  through  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies  wherever  practicable." 

EXPANDED  PROGRAM 

Two  months  later,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
adopted  a United  States  proposal  to  plan  an  expanded 
program.  Following  this,  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  heads  of  eight  Specialized 
Agencies— the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
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International  Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, and  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
—got  together  and  prepared  a draft  program  for  organi- 
zations in  the  United  Nations  system.  In  August  1949. 
the  Council  discussed  this  draft  very  thoroughly  and 
submitted  the  program  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
approval,  together  with  a complete  scheme  for  the 
machinery,  and  “Observations  on  and  Guiding  Prin- 
ciples of  an  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance.’’ The  Council  decided  to  call  a Technical  Assist- 
ance Conference  at  which  countries  could  pledge 
contributions  for  the  Program.  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  participating  Specialized  Agencies 
were  to  be  invited  to  this  Conference. 

Other  decisions  provided  that  contributions  would 
be  paid  into  a Special  Account  and  that  the  Secretary- 
General  was  to  consult  regional  organizations  engaged 
in  technical  assistance  programs. 

The  next  step  was  taken  when  the  General  Assembly 
on  November  16,  1949,  set  its  seal  of  approval  on 
these  plans  and  decisions  in  one  of  its  rare  unanimous 
votes. 

The  following  June  the  representatives  of  54  coun- 
tries met  at  Lake  Success  and  pledged  the  equivalent 
of  $20,046,552  to  finance  the  first  period  of  the  new 
program,  from  July  1,  1950  to  December  31,  1951. 

Thus  was  launched  what  the  President  of  the  As- 
sembly, General  Carlos  P.  Romulo  of  the  Philippines, 
hailed  as  “one  of  the  most  constructive  acts  of  inter- 
national statesmanship  ever  undertaken  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations.” 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 


The  purpose  of  the  united  nations 
expanded  program  is  set  forth  in  one  compact  sen- 
tence of  the  Guiding  Principles. 

The  primary  objective,  it  declares,  is  to  help  under- 
developed countries: 

"to  strengthen  their  national  economies  through  the 
development  of  their  industries  and  agriculture,  with 
a view  to  promoting  their  economic  and  political 
independence  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  ensure  the  attainment  of 
higher  levels  of  economic  and  social  welfare  for  their 
entire  populations.” 

This  declaration  gives  assurance  to  the  under-devel- 
oped countries,  who  have  often  suffered  much  political 
and  economic  exploitation,  that  the  object  of  United 
Nations  assistance  is  to  build  up  their  strength  and 
prosperity.  Agriculture  finds  its  proper  place  in  the  dec- 
laration—an  important  point  because  economic  develop- 
ment is  too  often  thought  of  in  terms  of  large-scale 
industrialization.  It  emphasizes  that  progress  means  not 
just  adding  to  the  national  income  but  better  living  con- 
ditions for  the  whole  population.  Not  wealth  only  but 
social  welfare,  too,  must  be  borne  in  mind  and  this 
important  point  also  finds  its  place  in  this  basic  text. 

These  points  are  reinforced  in  the  following  General 
Principles: 

(a)  Technical  assistance  shall  be  rendered  by  the 
participating  organizations  only  in  agreement  with  the 
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governments  concerned  and  on  the  basis  of  requests 
received  from  them. 

( b ) The  kinds  of  services  to  be  rendered  to  each 
country  shall  be  decided  by  the  government  concerned. 

(c)  The  countries  desiring  assistance  should  perform, 
in  advance,  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  in  order  to 
define  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  problem  involved. 

( d ) The  technical  assistance  furnished  shall: 

(i)  Not  be  a means  of  foreign  economic  and  po- 
litical interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country  concerned  and  not  be  accompanied  by 
any  considerations  of  a political  nature. 

(ii)  Be  given  only  to  or  through  governments; 

(iii)  Be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country 
cerned;  and 

(iv)  Be  provided  as  far  as  possible  in  the  form  which 
that  country  desires. 

Further,  the  last  of  the  General  Principles  lays  down 
that  the  participating  organizations  shall  “avoid  distinc- 
tions arising  from  the  political  structure  of  the  country 
requesting  assistance,  or  from  the  race  or  religion  of  its 
population.” 

These  General  Principles  govern  every  stage  of  the 
program— the  selection  of  experts,  and  the  selection  of 
projects.  They  are  spelled  out  further  under  these  two 
heads. 


SELECTION  OF  EXPERTS 

The  experts  selected,  it  is  laid  down,  shall  have  not 
only  “the  highest  professional  competence”  but  also 
“sympathetic  understanding  of  the  cultural  backgrounds 
and  specific  needs  of  the  countries  to  be  assisted”  and 
also  “the  capacity  to  adapt  methods  of  work  to  local 
conditions,  social  and  material.”  Before  the  experts  start 
on  their  assignments  they  should  be  familiar  with  the 
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common  objectives  of  the  program  and  the  need  for 
open-mindedness  and  adaptability. 

In  the  countries  to  which  they  go  they  should  not 
engage  in  political,  commercial  or  other  activities  except 
those  for  which  they  are  sent.  The  scope  of  duties  is  to 
be  strictly  defined  in  agreement  with  the  government 
concerned. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  realized  that  it 
would  prove  difficult  to  get  experts  who  will  meet  these 
qualifications.  It  therefore  invited  the  co-operation  of 
all  governments  in  securing  and  selecting  qualified  staff 
and,  when  necessary,  in  arranging  to  make  them  avail- 
able and  to  ensure  that  they  would  get  their  jobs  back 
when  they  returned  home.  Similarly,  universities,  tech- 
nical schools,  foundations,  research  institutions  and  non- 
governmental organizations  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  experts  available  for  the  program.  These  bodies, 
the  Council  suggested,  should  be  encouraged  also  “to 
undertake  special  research  projects  on  problems  related 
to  economic  development.” 

HOW  PROJECTS  ARE  SELECTED 

In  deciding  on  a request  for  assistance,  the  participat- 
ing organizations  shall  be  guided  solely  by  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  by  the  principles  already  ex- 
plained, and  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  What  this  means 
in  selecting  projects  for  assistance  under  the  program 
is  explained  in  these  terms: 

The  services  envisaged  should  aim  at  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  material  and  human  resources  as  well  as  a 
wide  equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits.  Due  atten- 
tion and  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  national  sover- 
eignty and  national  legislation  of  the  under-developed 
countries  and  to  the  social  conditions  which  directly  af- 
fect economic  development.  Therefore  assistance  may 
be  given  to  help  governments  to  estimate  the  social  con- 
sequences of  projects  for  economic  development;  the 
effects,  for  example,  on  the  employment  situation,  and 
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on  social  customs  and  values.  Similarly,  requests  may 
also  be  approved  for  technical  assistance  to  promote 
social  improvements  which  would  aid  economic  devel- 
opment or  mitigate  such  effects  as  the  dislocation  of 
family  and  community  life.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  in  timing  and  emphasis  to  activities  which  would 
yield  an  early  increase  in  national  productivity. 

As  far  as  possible,  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  urgency 
of  the  needs  of  the  various  applicants  and  to  their 
geographical  distribution. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  resources 
and  methods  of  financing  the  development.  Before  un- 
dertaking work  of  an  extensive  character  involving  sub- 
stantial cost,  the  organizations  are  to  assure  themselves 
that  the  governments  have  given  full  consideration  to 
the  financial  means  for  such  projects.  Governments  may 
also  call  for  assistance  concerning  appropriate  condi- 
tions and  methods  for  financing  such  projects. 

WHAT  ASSISTED  COUNTRIES  MUST  DO 

When  a government  asks  for  assistance,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  give  all  necessary  and  directly  relevant  in- 
formation about  the  problems  on  which  it  seeks  help.  It 
should  also  give  information  on  what  other  technical 
assistance  it  receives  or  has  requested  in  the  same  field. 
It  is  expected  also  to  give  “full  and  prompt  considera- 
tion” to  the  technical  advice  given  as  a result  of  their 
request. 

The  requesting  governments  are  expected  also  to  set 
up  co-ordination  machinery  to  ensure  that  their  own 
technical,  natural  and  financial  resources  are  “mobil- 
ized. canalized  and  utilized”  for  development  designed 
to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  their  peoples. 

Normally,  the  governments  requesting  technical  as- 
sistance have  to  assume  a substantial  part  of  the  costs 
of  the  services  provided  to  them,  at  least  that  part 
which  can  be  paid  in  their  own  currencies. 
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The  governments  aided  are  expected  also  to  publish 
information  or  provide  material  for  study  and  analysis 
of  the  results  achieved.  This  would  be  valuable  to 
other  countries  and  to  the  international  organizations 
concerned. 

Finally,  governments  are  expected  to  give  publicity 
to  the  program  within  their  countries. 
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HOW  THE  PROGRAM  WORKS 


Before  we  explain  how  the  expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  works,  it  would  be 
useful  to  recall  all  the  technical  assistance  schemes  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies.  These 

are: 

1 . The  Regular  Program  of  the  United  Nations— Paid  for 

out  of  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations— 
administered  by  the  Secretary-General.  Economic 
development  apart,  the  United  Nations,  it  should  be 
noted,  also  provides  technical  assistance  in  the  form 
of  various  advisory  social  welfare  services  and 
training  in  public  administration.  This,  too,  is  pro- 
vided out  of  its  regular  budget.  The  total  1951 
allocations  for  all  these  forms  of  assistance  amount 
to  $1,421,420. 

2.  The  Regular  Programs  of  the  Specialized  Agencies— 

Also  paid  for  out  of  their  regular  budgets  and 
administered  exclusively  by  them. 

3.  The  Expanded  Program— tor  which  54  nations 

pledged  to  contribute  the  equivalent  in  cash  or 
services  of  $20,046,552,  for  the  period  July  1, 
1950— Dec.  31,  1951.  The  contributions  are  paid 
into  a Special  Account  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  program,  the  co-operative  effort  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Specialized  Agencies,  is  administered 
in  the  manner  outlined  below. 

According  to  the  General  Assembly  resolution  the 
first  $17,000,000  of  the  contributions  received  are  dis- 
tributed thus: 


United  Nations  23% 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  29% 

World  Health  Organization  22% 

UNESCO  14% 

International  Labor  Organization  1 1 % 


International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  1% 
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The  amount  above  $17,000,000  is  earmarked  for  a 
reserve  fund. 

Two  other  agencies,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  co-operate  in  carrying  out  the  ex- 
panded program  but  they  do  not  receive  any  funds 
from  the  contributions. 

It  is  from  this  source  that  the  salaries  and  travelling 
expenses  of  experts  are  met,  that  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships and  seminars  are  financed  and  equipment  and 
supplies  for  demonstration  are  bought.  The  Special  Ac- 
count helps  to  pay  for  employing  extra  staff  when  nec- 
essary for  the  organizations  carrying  out  the  program. 

Financing  beyond  the  first  period  was  to  be  reviewed 
during  1951. 
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WHO  DOES  WHAT? 


Broadly,  the  names  of  the  Specialized 
Agencies  themselves  give  a good  idea  of  the  types  of 
assistance  they  can  render.  If  a country  wants  advice  on 
employment  problems  of  women  and  young  workers, 
or  factory  inspection  or  industrial  safety  or  if  it  wants 
to  set  up  methods  for  solving  industrial  disputes,  ob- 
viously it  will  go  to  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation. If  its  problem  is  control  of  rinderpest  (the 
cattle  disease  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa)  or  insect-control  or  developing  its  fisheries, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  will  assist.  If  it 
needs  to  work  out  a program  for  mass  literacy,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization will  help.  In  a matter  concerning  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  anti-biotics,  such  as  penicillin,  or  a 
campaign  to  rid  a country  of  malaria,  the  World  Health 
Organization  will  have  to  step  in.  If  it  is  air  traffic  con- 
trol or  the  installation  of  navigational  facilities  in  its 
airports,  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
will  be  able  to  guide  it.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  will  counsel  it  on  currency  problems,  and  if  what 
is  required  is  a plan  for  financing  a project  of  develop- 
ment the  experts  of  the  International  Bank  can  give  the 
best  advice. 

All  these  examples  fall  into  clearly  defined  fields.  But 
in  many  cases  what  the  countries  need  is  co-ordinated 
assistance  on  all  the  inter-related  problems  of  develop- 
ment. Also  they  may  require  help  in  matters  which 
are  not  the  direct  responsibility  of  a Specialized  Agency, 
such  as  the  setting  up  of  a particular  industry,  or  the 
development  of  shipping  or  inland  transport,  the  tak- 
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ing  of  a census  of  national  income,  the  setting  up  of 
administrative  or  social  welfare  services,  or  housing  and 
farm  planning.  Work  on  such  specific  problems  and  on 
comprehensive  development  plans  are  handled  directly 
by  the  United  Nations  through  a Secretariat  service 
called  the  Technical  Assistance  Administration  (TAA). 

Hugh  L.  Keenleyside  is  the  Director-General  of  this 
service.  He  is  responsible  to  the  Secretary-General 
Trygve  Lie  of  the  United  Nations. 
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HOW  THE  PROGRAM  IS  ADMINISTERED 


We  can  now  follow  the  process  that 
goes  into  operation  when  a government  comes  forward 
with  a request  for  some  assistance. 

The  government  may  address  it  to  the  United  Nations 
or  to  one  of  the  Specialized  Agencies.  It  usually  gives 
full  information  about  what  the  problem  is  and  what 
exactly  is  the  assistance  needed.  The  Agencies  con- 
cerned handle  the  request  through  their  administrative 
units  set  up  for  the  purpose.  If  the  request  goes  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  TAA  decides  what  is  to  be  done 
and  how. 

A request  may,  however,  involve  the  active  partici- 
pation of  the  United  Nations  and  one  or  more  of  the 
Agencies.  And,  in  any  case,  the  maximum  co-ordina- 
tion is  needed  in  order  to  give  the  maximum  possible 
service  and  to  avoid  duplication.  All  the  organizations 
must  know  what  requests  are  being  received  from  what 
country'  and  what  is  being  done  about  them.  For  this 
purpose  we  have  the  Technical  Assistance  Board 
(TAB),  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  five  Specialized  Agencies  taking  part 
in  the  expanded  program.  The  International  Bank  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  which  give  technical 
assistance  to  their  member  states,  are  also  represented 
on  TAB.  This  is  to  co-ordinate  their  technical  assist- 
ance activities  with  the  rest.  The  TAB’S  function  is  to 
examine  what  requests  can  be  met  and  how.  and  how 
each  organization  may  help  in  this  co-operative  effort. 

TAB  is  an  operational  body.  Supervision  at  the  in- 
ter-governmental level,  however,  is  exercised  by  an- 
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other  body,  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  (TAC) 
which  is  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  18 
member  states  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
It  is  for  this  body  to  interpret  policies.  It  reviews  the 
progress  of  the  program  at  least  twice  a year  and  re- 
ports to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  1951 
members  of  the  TAC  are: 

Belgium,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  India,  Iran,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Philip- 
pines, Poland,  Sweden,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States  and  Uruguay. 

(A  detailed  account  of  technical  assistance  given  in 
1950  by  the  United  Nations  and  Specialized  Agencies 
appears  in  the  Annex  on  page  25). 
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CO-OPERATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS 


As  NOTED  ALREADY,  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

and  its  Specialized  Agencies  are  by  no  means  the  only 
international  channels  of  technical  assistance.  Several 
regional  organizations  also  arrange  for  such  assistance. 
These  activities  outside  the  United  Nations  contribute 
much  to  economic  development.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort.  Accordingly,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  has  made  provisions  for  es- 
tablishing contacts  and  co-operation  with  such  bodies. 

One  important  organization  in  this  field  is  the  Coun- 
cil for  Technical  Co-operation  in  South  and  South-East 
Asia,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  technical  assistance  as- 
pects of  what  is  commonly  called  the  “Colombo  Plan”— 
an  immense  project  designed  to  aid  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  South  and  South-East  Asia.  In  launching 
it  in  1950,  the  Governments  of  Australia,  Canada,  Cey- 
lon, India,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan  and  the  United 
Kingdom  stressed  the  need  for  “fullest  co-operation 
with  the  United  Nations  and  other  agencies  providing 
technical  assistance  in  the  area.”  Accordingly,  the  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Board  was  invited  and  has  agreed  to 
appoint  a liaison  officer  at  Colombo. 

TAB  has  also  established  relations  with  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  which  has  a technical  assist- 
ance training  program  in  Central  and  South  America  to 
be  operated  mainly  through  training  centres  and  semi- 
nars. Arrangements  have  been  made  for  exchanging 
information  and  for  co-operation  on  requests  for  as- 
sistance as  well  as  the  actual  assistance  projects. 
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In  addition,  the  United  States  Government  keeps 
TAB  regularly  informed  of  requests  and  agreements 
for  technical  assistance  to  various  governments  under 
its  “Point  Four  Program.”  Further,  to  arrange  for  the 
most  effective  co-operation.  United  States  representa- 
tives and  technical  assistance  personnel  working  on 
the  United  Nations  expanded  program  have  had  fre- 
quent consultations  in  the  field.  This,  however,  has 
always  been  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  govern- 
ment receiving  aid  and  in  accordance  with  its  wishes. 
Of  the  $34,500,000  which  it  was  authorized  last  year 
to  spend  on  the  “Point  Four  Program,”  it  may  be  added, 
the  United  States  Government  has  pledged  the  sum  of 
$12,007,500  for  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance. 

In  this  connection,  too,  it  should  be  noted  that  when- 
ever a government  asks  for  aid  under  the  United  Na- 
tions expanded  program,  it  is  expected  to  furnish  in- 
formation on  all  the  assistance  in  the  same  sphere 
which  it  is  already  getting  or  is  asking  for  from  other 
sources. 

This,  of  course,  is  to  help  ensure  that  there  is  no 
duplication  of  effort  in  the  face  of  widespread  need 
throughout  the  world  for  technical  assistance. 
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WHAT  NEXT? 


The  expanded  program,  as  Secretary  - 
General  Lie  pointed  out  in  June  1950,  at  the  Technical 
Assistance  Conference,  is  “a  true  United  Nations  pro- 
gram.” It  is  founded  on  “the  principle  of  universality- 
universality  of  participation,  of  contributions,  of  bene- 
fits.” Its  benefits  are  open  on  “a  basis  of  equality  to 
all  peoples,  regardless  of  their  political  opinions,  their 
social  organization,  or  any  other  differences  among 
them.” 

The  program  could  become  the  means  for  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  achievements.  But  technical  assistance 
will  not  in  itself  provide  all  that  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  most  of  mankind.  Also  required 
is  capital  so  that  actual  development  projects  may  be 
carried  out  with  the  aid  of  techniques  made  available 
through  technical  assistance. 

Some  projects  .can  yield  tangible  benefits  fairly 
quickly,  such  as  the  construction  of  an  electric  power 
plant,  or  a fertilizer  factory.  Others,  again,  would  take 
a longer  time  for  their  results  to  make  themselves 
really  felt  in  the  working  of  an  economy— developing 
education,  for  instance,  so  as  to  combat  illiteracy,  or 
eliminating  malaria  so  as  to  remove  the  effects  of  this 
disease  on  individual  work  output  and  efficiency. 

Where  then  is  the  capital  to  meet  all  these  needs  to 
come  from,  to  purchase  what  the  economist  calls  capi- 
tal goods,  such  as  tractors  for  farms,  machinery  and 
machine  tools  for  industry  and  transport?  Much  of  the 
total  capital  needed  will  have  to  come  front  the  under- 
developed countries  themselves.  This  is  generally  rec- 
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ognized,  but  domestic  capital  alone  would  not  be 
enough.  They  need  to  buy  goods  and  machinery  and 
skill  abroad.  Foreign  capital  is  therefore  essential. 

One  source  of  this  is  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  Up  to  January  1951, 
it  had  made  loans  totalling  $1,088,375,000,  in  the  five 
years  of  its  existence. 

Private  investments  from  abroad  provide  another 
source  of  capital.  In  addition,  capital  may  be  obtained 
from  other  governments.  This  may  be  through  loans, 
grants  or  other  arrangements  made  by  one  country  to 
another,  or  by  a group  of  countries  among  themselves. 

However,  as  discussions  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  have  revealed, 
the  capital  that  is  so  far  available  from  all  these  sources 
is  far  from  adequate  to  meet  the  immense  needs.  Esti- 
mates of  the  needs  vary,  but  FAO  has  calculated  that 
capital  at  the  rate  of  $4,000,000,000  a year  is  required 
to  do  a satisfactory  job  of  development. 

How  this  need  can  be  met  is  now  under  study  by 
the  United  Nations. 

What  is  done  about  this  problem  depends,  in  the  last 
resort,  not  upon  what  the  United  Nations  may  propose, 
but  rather  upon  what  the  Member  governments  of  the 
United  Nations  are  prepared  and  willing  to  do  about  it, 
both  by  helping  themselves  and  by  helping  others.  If 
they  will  it,  they  have  in  the  United  Nations  the  means 
to  ensure  world  economic  stability,  and  the  well-being 
of  every  people  and  every  country. 

“The  interdependence  of  all  continents  and  areas,” 
said  Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  in  his  report  to  the 
1950  Assembly,  “does  in  fact  require  a series  of  bold 
acts,  beginning  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and 
extending  over  many  years,  to  replace  the  widespread 
misery  and  poverty  of  the  under-developed  areas  by 
a steadily  increasing  prosperity  and  improved  social 
organization  which,  in  turn,  will  prove  of  benefit  to 
the  whole  world. 
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“Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Expanded  United  Nations 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  for  economic  develop- 
ment is  a good  beginning,  but  only  a beginning.  A vast 
program  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  is  needed,  con- 
ceived with  boldness  and  soundly  executed,  embracing 
not  only  technical  assistance  but  also  financial  invest- 
ment and  many  other  measures  to  increase  industrial 
and  agricultural  production,  to  expand  world  trade 
and  to  introduce  better  techniques  for  dealing  with 
health,  education  and  welfare  programs.” 
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Annex 


RECORD  OF  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  1950 

REGULAR  PROGRAMS 
United  Nations 

Under  the  1950  regular  program  of  the 
United  Nations,  sixteen  countries  received,  or  were 
scheduled  to  receive  experts  to  advise  on  economic  de- 
velopment problems.  These  countries  are:  Afghanistan, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  India, 
Iran,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Paraguay,  Philippines, 
Thailand  and  Yugoslavia. 

Ninety-three  economic  development  fellowships  for 
study  in  thirteen  countries  were  awarded  to  candidates 
from  26  countries. 

Thirty-two  fellowships  and  25  scholarships  in  public 
administration  were  awarded  in  1950  to  candidates 
nominated  by  23  Member  countries. 

In  addition,  a seminar  in  public  personnel  adminis- 
tration was  held  at  United  Nations  Headquarters,  New 
York,  for  high-ranking  officials  from  nineteen  countries. 

Most  of  the  activities  of  the  Specialized  Agencies 
consisted  of  technical  assistance  in  one  form  or  another. 
Some  highlights  of  their  work  are  listed  below. 

International  Labor  Organization 

Most  of  ILO’s  regular  technical  assistance  work  in 
1950  was  for  improving  manpower  resources  and 
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training  technicians.  Several  institutes  were  conducted 
to  help  provide  Asian  countries  with  the  trained  per- 
sonnel required  by  their  industries. 

A $1,000,000  program,  financed  by  a number  of 
European  governments,  was  launched  to  facilitate  the 
migration  of  workers  from  European  countries  with 
spare  manpower  to  countries  requiring  personnel  to 
develop  their  resources. 

A large  number  of  missions  were  sent  out  to  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  meet  requests  from  more  than  30 
governments  for  advice  and  assistance. 

The  year  1950  also  saw  the  Organization's  first  fel- 
lowship and  interneship  programs  go  into  action.  It 
awarded  eighteen  fellowships  for  study  in  various  fields 
of  social  policy,  and  twelve  grants  for  study  of  the 
Organization  itself. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

Among  its  technical  assistance  projects  in  agriculture, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  took  steps  to 
improve  crop  and  cattle  production  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Thus,  to  increase  rice  production  throughout 
South-East  Asia,  the  second  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rice  Commission,  under  FAO  auspices,  evolved 
the  first  international  co-operative  program  in  history 
for  the  breeding,  selection  and  exchange  of  rice  seed. 
Again,  to  work  out  ways  of  increasing  livestock  pro- 
duction in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  areas,  the  Organi- 
zation arranged  a meeting  in  Lucknow,  India,  of  live- 
stock breeding  experts  from  Southern  Europe,  the  Near 
and  Far  East,  and  Africa.  In  addition,  seed  specimens 
were  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  world  for  experimental 
purposes  to  help  improve  crop  production. 

Action  to  combat  animal  and  plant  diseases  and 
insect  pests  continued  during  1950.  Locust  control 
projects,  for  instance,  were  conducted  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Near  East,  and  campaigns  continued 
against  rinderpest  in  the  Near  and  Far  East. 
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FAO  also  conducted  a world  soil  erosion  survey  in 
co-operation  with  the  Conservation  Foundation. 

In  forestry  matters,  besides  issuing  a number  of 
studies  and  publications,  FAO  continued  working  for 
a more  rational  utilization  of  wood  throughout  the 
world. 

In  the  sphere  of  fisheries,  FAO  helped  Haiti  in  start- 
ing a fish-farming  project. 

In  co-operation  with  the  World  Health  Organization, 
technical  assistance  was  also  given  to  several  governments 
in  establishing  and  carrying  out  nutrition  programs. 

In  addition,  FAO  helped  several  governments  in  for- 
mulating rural  welfare  policies  and  programs. 

Because  it  is  impossible  to  plan  development  projects 
without  reliable  and  adequate  statistics,  a considerable 
amount  of  work  was  also  done  in  helping  to  improve 
national  statistics  and  statistical  services.  This  assistance 
was  frequently  given  in  co-operation  with  the  Statistical 
Office  of  the  United  Nations. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

Advanced  training  was  given  to  aviation  officials  and 
specialists  from  Belgium,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Egypt, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Pakistan  and 
Portugal. 

Many  requests  were  received  for:  fellowships  for 
overseas  training  of  pilots,  aviation  mechanics,  com- 
munication engineers  and  other  specialists;  technical 
missions  to  advise  on  the  development  of  civil  aviation 
administrations  or  air  transport  policies;  and  for  experts 
in  several  more  specific  fields  of  aviation.  However,  the 
funds  available  to  ICAO  were  only  sufficient  to  meet 
half  these  requests. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization 

Among  its  many  other  activities  during  1950, 
UNESCO  sent  out  missions  or  other  experts  to  assist 
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Bolivia,  Burma,  and  India  in  dealing  with  various  educa- 
tional problems. 

In  addition,  it  continued  with  its  pilot  project  in  the 
Marbial  Valley  of  Haiti,  designed  to  combat  illiteracy 
and  to  raise  living  standards. 

In  Mexico,  it  launched  a centre  to  train  leaders  and 
produce  material  for  fundamental  education  campaigns 
for  all  Latin  America. 

Fifty-one  fellowships  were  also  awarded  under 
UNESCO's  1950  budget. 

Further,  a number  of  technical  and  other  publica- 
tions were  produced  during  the  year,  one  of  which  was 
the  third  volume  of  its  world  directory  of  study  oppor- 
tunities, entitled  “Study  Abroad.” 

UNESCO  also  continued  its  subsidies  to  enable  scien- 
tific and  other  organizations  to  carry  out  important 
scientific  work.  The  total  subsidies  since  1947  amount 
to  $1,844,000. 

World  Health  Organization 

A large  part  of  WHO's  activities  in  1950  consisted 
of  campaigns  and  other  activities  such  as  health  demon- 
stration projects  and  vaccination  drives  to  help  check: 
yellow  fever,  tuberculosis,  malaria,  venereal  diseases, 
rabies,  whooping  cough,  leprosy,  smallpox,  yaws,  diph- 
theria and  trachoma  (an  eye  disease  causing  blindness). 
Various  operations  against  one  or  more  of  these  diseases 
were  conducted  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Europe.  A new  field  of  operations  was  opened 
up  for  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  for  which  a confer- 
ence on  malaria  control  was  held. 

Advice  was  also  given  on  maternal  and  child  health 
services  in  Latin  America.  Asia  and  Europe. 

A number  of  the  Organization’s  activities  were  con- 
ducted in  co-operation  with  international  organizations 
such  as  the  United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund,  with  regional  organizations  such  as 
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the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  as  well  as  with  indi- 
vidual governments  in  every  instance. 

Many  experts,  and  in  some  instances,  also  equipment 
and  medical  supplies,  were  sent  out  in  connection  with 
such  operations. 

In  addition,  over  300  fellowships  were  awarded. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development 

To  ensure  that  loans  to  its  member  countries  are 
used  as  effectively  as  possible,  the  Bank  continued  to 
render  a wide  variety  of  technical  assistance  as  a normal 
part  of  its  operations.  Further,  even  in  cases  where  loans 
were  not  sought,  several  members  requested  and  re- 
ceived advice  during  1950  from  Bank  missions,  experts 
and  consultants  on  particular  projects  and  industries. 

Altogether,  35  out  of  the  Bank’s  49  members  were 
visited  by  Bank  missions  and  other  personnel  during 
1950.  Among  these  countries  were:  Brazil.  Chile,  Co- 
lombia, El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  India,  Iran. 
Iraq,  Nicaragua,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Syria,  Thailand, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Uruguay. 

In  addition,  the  Bank  continued  with  its  training  pro- 
gram for  junior  professional  and  administrative  staff. 
There  were  seven  trainees  in  1950,  one  each  from  Ecua- 
dor, India,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States. 

International  Monetary  Fund 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  gave  technical 
assistance  to  its  members  in  all  parts  of  the  world  dur- 
ing 1950,  on  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  matters.  One 
Fund  mission,  for  instance,  advised  Honduras  on  the 
establishment  of  that  country’s  first  central  bank.  To 
help  economic  planning  in  Chile,  another  mission  made 
a detailed  analysis  of  the  Chilean  economic  situation. 
In  response  to  a United  Nations  request,  the  Fund  also 
sent  a mission  to  advise  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sioner in  Libya  on  Libyan  banking  and  currency  prob- 
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lems.  Another  example  of  technical  assistance  was  that 
given  by  Fund  experts  to  the  Philippines  on  foreign 
exchange  controls. 

In  addition,  a one-year  training  program  was  in- 
augurated to  instruct  nationals  of  the  Fund’s  member 
countries  in  techniques  to  meet  balance  of  payments 
problems,  and  also  to  acquaint  them  with  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  the  Fund. 

EXPANDED  PROGRAM 

The  expanded  program  actually  began  assistance 
operations  during  the  last  three  months  of  1950,  for 
only  then  did  adequate  funds  become  available.  By  the 
end  of  December,  145  projects  were  begun,  or  sched- 
uled, in  38  countries.  This  will  require  513  experts,  and 
a considerable  number  of  fellowships.  Another  150  proj- 
ects were  still  under  consideration  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  requests  for  technical 
assistance  were  received  by  the  end  of  1950  from  55 
governments.  Of  these,  the  United  Nations  received  48; 
International  Labor  Organization,  16;  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  62;  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  39;  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  19;  and  World  Health 
Organization,  57  (plus  24  transferred  to  WHO’s  regu- 
lar program). 

Fifteen  of  the  38  countries  where  projects  have  started 
or  are  due  to  start  shortly  are  in  Latin  America.  They 
are:  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica.  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Peru,  El  Salvador,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

There  are  nine  such  countries  in  the  Middle  East— 
Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Syria  and  Turkey. 

In  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  eight  countries— Afghani- 
stan. Burma.  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia.  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines and  Thailand. 
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In  Europe,  three  countries— Finland,  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

In  Africa  (other  than  Egypt),  assistance  is  being 
given  to  Ethiopia,  Liberia  and  Libya. 

The  following  table  shows  how  these  requests  were 
handled  during  1950: 


Organiza- 

tion 

Projects* 

No.  of 
Countries 
in  which 
projects 
initiated 
completed, 
or 

approved 

No.  of 
Experts  for 
projects 
required 

No.  of 
Fellow- 
ships 
for 

Projects 

United  Nations** 

21 

20 

93 

- 

International 

Labor 

Organization 

13 

13 

41 

11 

Food  and 

Agricultural 

Organization 

58 

23 

104 

45 

United  Nations 
Educational, 
Scientific, 
and  Cultural 
Organization 

13 

13 

48 

About 

50 

International 
Civil  Aviation 
Organization 

12 

12 

37 

32 

World  Health 
Organization 

28 

21 

190 

(885 

fellow- 

ship 

months) 

Total 

145 

38 

513 

- 

* Projects  referred  to  are  those  initiated,  completed  or  approved  under 
the  expanded  program. 

**  Including  some  activities  financed  from  regular  United  Nations 
budget  for  advisory  welfare  services  and  technical  assistance  for  eco- 
nomic development. 
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In  addition,  the  International  Bank  received  eight 
requests  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  five  re- 
quests. The  Bank  approved,  initiated  or  completed  six 
projects  for  six  countries,  and  the  Fund  sixteen  projects 
for  fifteen  countries. 

Countries  Aided  Under  Expanded  Program 

Technical  assistance  as  initiated,  completed  or  ap- 
proved for  various  countries  under  the  expanded  pro- 
gram! by  December  31,  1950,  is  detailed  below. 

AFGHANISTAN:  UN— 6 economic  development  experts. 

fao — 5 experts,  4 fellowships,  agriculture,  cotton  culture, 
karakul  sheep,  livestock  disease  control,  who — 1 public 
health  program  expert.  A Iso— resident  technical  assistance 
representative. 

BOLIVIA:  fund* *— exchange  rates,  credit  policies,  fiscal 
measures. 

BRAZIL:  UN— 1 housing  expert. 

BURMA:  un— 2 cottage  industries  experts,  2 census  and 
statistics  experts,  ilo— 1 cottage  industries  expert,  fao— 1 
expert  and  2 fellowships  for  forest  industries. 

CEYLON:  fao— 9 experts,  6 fellowships,  for  dry  land  farm- 
ing, sugar  cane  culture,  animal  industry,  farm  management, 
agriculture  statistics  and  forestry,  unesco— (a)  I mineral 
research  expert,  (b)  2 fundamental  education  experts. 
who — (a)  1 malaria  control  expert,  (b)  1 health  education 
expert,  (c)  4 experts,  4 fellowships  in  maternal  and  child 
health.  Note— unesco  project  (a)  with  un,  project  (b)  with 
ilo,  fao,  who. 

CHILE:  who— 1 health  demonstration  area  expert. 

COLOMBIA:  un— 7 experts,  taxation,  public  utilities,  trans- 
port, price  and  production  indices,  ilo— 1 manpower  expert. 


t This  list  also  includes  certain  projects  financed  from  the 
regular  United  Nations  budgets  for  advisory  social  welfare 
services  and  for  technical  assistance  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

* The  technical  assistance  activities  of  the  bank  and  fund 
are  not  financed  from  the  funds  for  the  expanded  program. 
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fao — 9 experts,  agriculture,  land  resources,  livestock,  for- 
estry, foot  and  mouth  disease,  unesco—  1 primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  expert,  icao— 1 civil  aviation  expert. 
who— 1 public  health  administration  expert;  4 experts,  fel- 
lowships. health  demonstration  area;  2 experts.  3 fellowships 
in  maternal  and  child  health,  bank* — comprehensive  mis- 
sion. fund— Monetary  and  financial  aspects  of  development 
program.  A Iso— resident  technical  assistance  representative. 

COSTA  RICA:  fao— training  centre  in  agricultural  statistics; 
4 experts  and  2 fellows,  who— 3 experts  in  nursing  training 

CUBA:  bank  — comprehensive  mission,  fund  — exchange 
policies. 

Dominican  REPUBLIC:  who— 1 insect  control  expert. 

ECUADOR:  UN— 4 experts  on  budget,  customs,  tariffs,  cen- 
sus and  civil  service  organization,  ilo— 2 experts.  7 fellow- 
ships in  vocational  training,  fao— 6 experts,  2 fellowships, 
agricultural  extension,  sheep-raising,  grain  storage  and  mar- 
keting. food  technology,  rural  industries,  unesco— 4 voca- 
tional training  experts,  who— 3 experts.  2 nurses,  tubercu- 
losis training  centre  and  control,  fund— exchange  system. 
Note— unesco  project  with  ilo. 

EGYPT:  icao— 5 experts  in  air  traffic  services,  radio  com- 
munications, maintenance  of  radio  navigation  aids,  fund— 
assistance  in  computation  of  repurchase  obligations. 

EL  SALVADOR:  ilo— 1 social  security  expert,  who— 1 health 
demonstration  area  expert. 

ETHIOPIA:  icao— 4 experts,  9 fellowships,  civil  aviation, 
meteorology,  radio  communications,  etc.  who— 1 expert. 
2 nurses,  venereal  disease  control. 

FINLAND:  icao— 6 civil  aviation  fellowships,  fund— credit 
and  fiscal  policies. 

GREECE:  fund— credit  and  fiscal  policies. 

GUATEMALA:  UN— 2 social  and  child  welfare  experts,  ilo— 
1 wages  expert,  fao— 2 experts  on  water  and  soil  conserva- 
tion in  forest  areas,  bank— economic  development,  includ- 
ing finance,  industry,  power,  transportation,  agriculture. 
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HAITI:  un— 1 resident  representative,  economic  develop- 
ment. fao — 4 experts,  cotton  production,  inland  fisheries, 
forestry,  irrigation,  land  use  adjustments. 

HONDURAS:  fao— 4 experts,  2 fellowships,  agricultural  de- 
velopment, rural  credit,  grain  storage,  forestry,  fund— 
banking  and  exchange. 

ICELAND:  fund— banking. 

INDIA:  un— 1 housing  expert,  1 criminology  expert,  fao— 
3 experts,  2 fellowships  in  forestry,  unesco— 10  experts, 
fellowships,  scientific  research,  who— 5 experts  in  anti-biotics 
production. 

INDONESIA:  un— 2 experts  on  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions. iuo— 1 expert  on  social  and  labor  questions,  fao— 
2 agriculture  and  forestry  experts,  unesco— 4 experts, 
fundamental  education  project,  icao— 1 civil  aviation  ex- 
pert. who— 1 public  health  expert.  * A Iso— resident  technical 
assistance  representative.  Note— unesco  project  assisted  by 
ILO,  FAO,  WHO. 

IRAN:  unesco— 1 liaison  officer,  icao— 9 civil  aviation 
experts,  who— 3 experts,  2 fellowships,  venereal  disease 
control.  Note— unesco  liaison  officer  represents  Technical 
Assistance  Board. 

IRAQ:  un— 1 social  welfare  expert,  fao— 3 experts  on 

agricultural  aspects  of  bank  mission,  unesco— 3 experts, 
fellowships,  science  teaching,  icao— 2 experts,  4 fellowships, 
air  traffic  services  and  meteorology,  bank— comprehensive 
mission. 

ISRAEL:  ilo— 1 manpower  expert,  fao— 2 experts  on  land 
use  and  range  management,  icao— 2 experts,  6 fellowships 
in  civil  aviation. 

ITALY:  un— 1 social  welfare  expert,  fund— balance  of 
payments. 

JORDAN:  fao— 1 agricultural  economics  expert. 

LEBANON:  unesco— 1 expert,  educational  and  scientific 
research,  icao— 1 civil  aviation  fellowship,  who— 1 public 
health  school  expert  (in  1952),  1 environmental  sanitation 
expert,  fund— exchange  problems.  Note— unesco  project 
with  who. 
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LIBERIA,  unesco— 9 experts,  7 fellowships,  education  and 
science  teaching,  who— 1 public  health  administration 
expert. 

LIBYA:  un— 6 experts,  finance,  statistics,  electric  power, 
social  welfare,  general  economic  survey,  fao— 4 experts, 
wool,  wine,  agronomy,  irrigation,  unesco— 1 expert,  14 
technicians,  fellowships,  technical  and  clerical  training. 
who— 1 health  survey  expert,  1 public  health  expert,  fund— 
currency  and  banking. 

MEXICO:  ilo— 3 vocational  training  experts,  unesco— 4 
experts,  10  fellowships,  scientific  bibliographical  centre. 
who— 1 health  education  expert. 

NICARAGUA:  icao— 4 civil  aviation  experts,  fund— ex- 
change rates,  fiscal  and  banking  problems. 

PAKISTAN:  ilo— 4 experts,  4 fellowships,  vocational  train- 
ing and  employment  services,  fao— 9 experts,  Asian  Train- 
ing Institute  on  Economic  Appraisal  of  Development  Proj- 
ects. unesco— (a)  4 experts,  fellowships,  educational  broad- 
casting: (b)  4 experts,  fellowships,  in  geophysical  work. 
icao— 2 radio  communications  experts.  1 air  traffic  service 
expert.  A Iso— resident  technical  assistance  representative. 
N ote — unesco  project  (a)  with  itu,  and  project  (b)  with 

FAO. 

PARAGUAY:  fund— exchange  system,  fiscal  matters,  and 
banking. 

PERU:  fao— 1 expert,  4 fellowships  on  health  nutrition. 
who— 1 consultant  on  health  demonstration  area,  fund— 
exchange  system  and  fiscal  problems. 

PHILIPPINES:  un— 1 hand  weaving  expert,  1 paper  manufac 
Hiring  expert,  fund— survey  mission  and  exchange  controls. 

SAUDI  ARABIA:  fao— 6 experts,  agricultural  development, 
water  utilization,  agricultural  economics,  who— 1 expert. 
2 fellowships,  pilgrim  quarantine. 

SYRIA:  fao— 9 experts,  8 fellowships,  agriculture,  irriga- 
tion. soil  conservation,  animal  husbandry,  home  economics. 
who— 2 experts.  1 fellowship,  bejel  syphilis  control. 

THAILAND:  un— 1 child  welfare  expert,  1 statistics  expert. 
ilo— 1 expert,  2 fellowships,  vocational  training,  fao— 5 
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experts,  10  fellowships,  agricultural  economics,  marketing, 
forestry,  unesco— 4 experts,  fellowships  in  teacher  training. 
icao— 1 expert,  2 fellowships  in  civil  aviation.  Note— UNESCO 
project  with  ilo. 

TURKEY:  who— 4 health  demonstration  area  experts,  3 
experts  on  public  health  administration  program,  bank— 
comprehensive  mission  with  fao  and  who. 

URUGUAY:  fao— 7 agricultural  development  experts  in 

joint  mission  with  bank,  bank— survey  of  agricultural  econ- 
omy, with  FAO. 

VENEZUELA:  who— 5 experts,  health  demonstration  area. 

YUGOSLAVIA:  UN— 18  experts,  mining,  heating,  industry, 
statistics,  communications,  etc.  fao— 4 experts,  agricultural 
development,  pest  control,  cotton  culture. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  MEXICO:  FAO  - 1 locust  Control 

expert. 

FAR  EAST:  UN— statistical  consultant. 


REGIONAL  PROJECTS 

Various  forms  of  technical  assistance  during  1950 
were  given  on  a regional  basis.  The  instances  listed  be- 
low include  some  of  the  main  activities  conducted 
under  the  expanded  program,  and/or  the  regular  United 
Nations  program  of  technical  assistance  for  economic 
development,  as  well  as  under  its  advisory  social  wel- 
fare activities  program. 

ASIA  AND  FAR  EAST:  I un  social  welfare  adviser,  sta- 

tioned in  Thailand,  at  request  of  unicef. 

FAR  EAST:  Conference  on  physically  handicapped  children 
at  Jamshedpur,  India;  attended  by  participants  from  Cey- 
lon, Indonesia,  Philippines,  Thailand;  organized  by  un. 

FAR  EAST:  Asian  training  institute  on  economic  appraisal 
of  agricultural  and  allied  development  projects,  in  Lahore, 
Pakistan;  sponsored  by  Pakistan,  un  (including  ecafe), 
fao,  bank;  attended  by  57  officials  from  eight  Far  Eastern 
countries. 
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MIDDLE  EAST:  Social  welfare  seminar  in  Cairo  on  com- 
munity organization,  with  special  reference  to  rural  welfare 
services;  attended  by  participants  from  Arab  League,  Kgypt. 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  Iraq,  Lcbanqn,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Syria,  Yemen;  arranged  by  un  in  co-operation  with  no, 
I AO,  UNESCO,  WHO. 

CARIBBEAN  COMMISSION:  1 un  housing  expert. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA:  1 un  social  welfare  adviser,  stationed 
in  Guatemala,  at  request  of  unicef. 

LATIN  AMERICA:  Training  centre  for  agricultural  statistics, 
in  Costa  Rica;  conducted  by  fao,  with  co-operation  of  un, 
Inter-American  Statistical  Institute,  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  United  States,  with  buildings  and  other  local 
facilities  provided  by  Costa  Rica;  instruction  began  Janu- 
ary 6,  1951,  attended  by  trainees  from  10  countries. 

LATIN  AMERICA:  Inter-American  training  seminar  for  bio- 

statistics,  in  Santiago,  Chile;  sponsored  in  co-operation  with 
Chile,  by  un,  (including  ecla),  who.  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Bureau,  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute,  United 
States;  attended  by  39  participants  from  13  countries. 

EUROPE:  1 un  social  welfare  adviser,  stationed  in  France, 
at  request  of  unicef. 
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FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


* A DDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  TECH- 

nical  assistance  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies  may  be  found  in  the  following 
United  Nations  publications. 

1.  Second  Report  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Board  to  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee 
(E/1911). 

This  report  describes  the  action  taken  under  the  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  program’s  operation. 

2.  United  Nations  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
(E/1893). 

A report  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  the  twelfth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  various  technical  assistance  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  during  1950. 

3.  The  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
for  Economic  Development  of  Under-developed 
Countries  (ST/TAA/2). 

This  is  an  explanatory  booklet  issued  by  the  Technical 
Assistance  Board  describing  the  origin,  objects,  prin- 
ciples and  machinery  of  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance.  Although  intended  primarily  for 
government  officials,  it  may  also  be  suitable  for  uni- 
versity reading.  It  contains  as  an  appendix,  the  text  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council’s  resolution  under 
which  the  Expanded  Program  was  launched. 
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4.  Technicai,  Assistance  tor  Economic  Develop- 
ment—Pi. an  for  an  Expanded  Co-operative  Pro- 
gram THROUGH  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE 

Specialized  Agencies  ( E/ 1327/ Add.  1 ). 

This  contains  the  general  proposals  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  participating  Specialized  Agencies  on  the 
work  which  they  expected  to  undertake  when  the  Ex- 
panded Program  was  being  worked  out.  The  first  five 
chapters  contain  a detailed  estimate  of  the  objects,  nature 
and  procedure  of  the  Program. 

5.  Mission  to  Haiti  ( Illustrated.  Sales  No.:  1949. 1IB. 2.) 
This  is  the  report  of  the  first  technical  assistance 

mission  organized  by  the  United  Nations,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, the  World  Health  Organization  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

6.  Methods  of  Financing  Economic  Development 
in  Under-Developed  Countries  (Sales  No.:  1949. 
11B.4.) 

A report  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations  at  the  request  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

7.  Domestic  Financing  of  Economic  Development 
(Sales  No.:  1951.IIB.1.) 

A report  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations  at  the  request  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  the  domestic  financing  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  under-developed  countries. 

8.  Economic  Development  in  Selected  Countries— 
Plans.  Programs  and  Agencies,  Volumes  I and  II 
(Sales  Nos.:  1948.IIB.1  and  1950.IIB.1.) 

A descriptive  account  of  the  programs  of  economic 
development  of  certain  countries  and  of  the  governmental 
organizations  responsible  for  implementation  of  these 
programs. 
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9.  United  Nations  Bulletin.  ' 

Published  twice  a month,  this  Bulletin  contains  current 
information  about  the  progress  of  technical  assistance 
programs,  as  well  as  current  information  about  other 
major  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized 
Agencies. 
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United  Nations  Publications  are  available  from  these 
Sales  Agents  in  the  countries  listed  below: 

Australia: 

H.  A.  Goddard  (Pty.).  Ltd.,  255a  George  Street,  Sydney. 

Canada: 

The  Ryerson  Press,  299  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Ceylon : 

The  Associated  Newspapers  of  Ceylon,  Ltd.,  Lake  House,  Colombo. 

India: 

Oxford  Book  & Stationery  Co.,  Scindia  House,  New  Delhi. 

Ireland : 

Hibernian  General  Agency  Ltd.,  Commercial  Buildings,  Dame 
Street,  Dublin. 

New  Zealand : 

Gordon  & Gotch  Ltd.,  Waring  Taylor  Street,  Wellington. 

United  Nations  Association  of  New  Zealand,  G.P.O.  1011, 
Wellington. 

Pakistan: 

Thomas  & Thomas,  Fort  Mansion,  Frere  Road,  Karachi. 
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